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ADA, THE FACTORY MAID. 


‘“‘ Ou, mother, I wish I had a finished education,” exclaimed Ada Somners, 
as she closed a book of popular poems. 

“Why, my daughter, do you wish for a finished education? Have you 
tired of study, and do you wish to throw aside your books ?” 

“No, mother, I do not want to throw aside my books—for from them I 
derive my greatest pleasure and consolation—but I want an education that 
will enable me to write like Hannah More, Mrs. Hemans, and Mrs. Sigourney.” 

“Well, Ada, I am glad to hear you express such a wish; perhaps it was 
by close and diligent study that Hannah More, Mrs. Hemans, and Mrs. Si- 
gourney acquired the ability to execute such productions as have issued from 
their pens.” 

“Dear mother, they had the means to enable them to improve their talents, 
while I have neither time nor money.” 

“Say not so, my child, while you have an hour’s leisure, but improve 
every moment to’ the best advantage, for ‘ time is money,’ as it is often said ; 
and, my daughter, remember that Gop has given as much, if not more, to 
you, than you well improve; and if you possessed the wealth of Croesus, it 
would not impart one moment’s happiness independent of the benign influ- 
ence of Religion; but it would be a source of evil, and unhappiness. Now, 
my child, cultivate a mild and generous disposition, and a well-regulated 
mind, trusting in a Providence that is ever right, and you will possess true 
and imperishable riches, that ‘the world can neither give, nor take away.’ ” 

‘Think not, dear mother, that I wish to murmur or complain. No!—far 
be it from me ; for I too highly prize those noble and holy principles which 
you have labored to instil into our youthful minds, to repine at our lot, hum- 
ble as it is. I think that I possess a priceless treasure in my beloved mother, 
and dear sister—a treasure for which a throne, and imperial diadem would 
be but a poor substitute. Although I am a factory girl, and am called to 
labor from early morn till late at eve, yet when my task is done, I can return 
to all that I hold dear. This beautiful cottage presents charms, to my de- 
lighted fancy, which are indeed as balm to my weary heart. And, mother, 
you know that I dearly love my books and flowers.” 

‘“* My daughter, may you ever possess a calm and persevering mind, and 
be content with that which Gop ever has and ever will bestow upon you; for 
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patience and peseverance accomplish vast things. And may you never cease 
to put your trust in the ever true and living Gop; seek always His presence 
by faith and prayer. And may HE ever prove a kind Friend and Comforter 
to you, which He most assuredly will, if you put your trust in Him with a 
true and faithful heart.” 

Ada Somners was the elder daughter of a poor, but respectable mechanic, 
by the name of George Somners, who by honest industry obtained a good 
livelihood. Plenty was in his home, and many of the destitute acknowledged 
the bounty of his hand. His father died when he was but a mere boy; and, 
from that time to the day of his death, he contributed to the support of his 
invalid mother, and two younger sisters; and well did they repay him in 
kindness and attention. ‘This was indeed a family where love dwelt in its 
purest form. Love was the golden chain which bound their hearts together. 
An injury inflicted upon one was always deeply felt by the whole. 

Mr. Somners became acquainted with the daughter of a respectable farmer, 
proposed for her hand, and was accepted. His bride was received with de- 
light by his mother and sisters, who had often urged him to marry. Soon 
after the sister married well, and left their brother’s home. It was then 
that Mrs. Somners could well appreciate the worth of her daughter-in-law ; 
and often did she bless Tue Lorp that He had bestowed so worthy a com- 
panion upon her son. Mr. Somners realized all the happiness that he had 
anticipated with the partner of his joys and sorrows; and within four years 
after their marriage, two lovely daughters crowned their felicity. Much 
pleasure and happiness did those fond parents anticipate in the society of 
their children. But alas! how short-sighted is man! Little did they think 
that death was so near! Little did they dream that the King of Terrors 
would so soon enter their little circle, and snatch away their guide and leader, 
blasting in the bud all their well-laid schemes, and fondly-cherished hopes 
and prospects! But so it was. A short and distressing illness of one week 
numbered Mr. Somners with the dead. The young widow was almost fran- 
tic with grief, and was as one that would not be comforted. In the joyous 
hours of her youth, she had not felt that she needed a Savior ; and now she 
could not go to Him, and pour out her sorrows at the foot of the Cross, and 
receive comfort and consolation from this blessed injunction, ‘¢ Daughter, be 
of good comfort.” She wished to die, and be laid by the side of her dear 
and much-loved husband, for her protector was stricken, her companion had 
gone ; “her idol was shattered, her earth star had fled.” Kind friends were 
about her, who placed her children before her, and entreated her, for their 
sakes, to be calm, and repress her sorrows. ‘The sight of those lovely inno- 
cents recalled her wandering senses, and drew forth the tender sympathies 
of a mother’s heart; she encircled them in her arms, and clasped them to 
her bosom, saying, ‘‘ For your sakes, my helpless ones, my precious jewels, 
will I rouse all the energies of my mind.” From that hour, a new era 
dawned upon her, and she was practically another being. From that hour, 
he was led to put her trust in Him who is Gop of the widow, and the 
fatherless. 

Every thing in, and about her habitation reminded Mrs. Somners forcibly 
of :her loss, and caused moments of sadness in the hours of her loneliness ; 
therefore she thought it proper to change her place of residence. Having 
heard much respecting the new manufacturing establishment at ————, she 
resolved to make that her future place of residence. Accordingly she rented 
a small white cottage upon the bank of the river, which was a very pleasant 
situation, and one that commanded an extensive prospect. To the house 
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was attached a small garden, the produce of which served partially to sustain 
the family. Being an expert sempstress, Mrs. Somners obtained as much 
work as she could possibly perform, and by these means supported her fam- 
ily comfortably. ‘The children were kept at school for several years; they 
both gave early indications of uncommon talents; and often did the teacher 
tell Mrs. Somners that Ada ought to be kept at school, for she was very at- 
tentive, and would easily acquire an excellent education; and advised hex, 
by all means, to keep her at school till she might be qualified for a teacher, 
her turn of mind being better adapted to fill that station than any other. 

Ada possessed a sanguine temperament, combined with a strong constitu- 
tion, and was able to perform the tasks assigned her with ease. She was a 
very sensitive girl, possessing a strong original mind, and partaking a little 
of the romantic turn, which was, however, overbalanced by her love of solid 
philosophical studies. Whatever was placed within her reach, was mastered 
with a firmness, and perseverance that would well become one of riper years. 

Helen, her sister, was naturally of a bright, active and intelligent mind, 
possessing more of a nervous temperament, with a very delicate constitution, 
which seemed in a measure to deprive her of the advantages that Ada en- 
joyed; yet, whenever her health would permit, she made rapid progress in 
study. She was of a highly romantic turn of mind, delighting in the sublime 
and beautiful, in’ poetry and polite literature. Being fastidious, even to a 
fault, her sensitive mind shrank from the gaze of the low and vulgar, in 
whose society she was sometimes unavoidably thrown. 

Long and unremitted labor undermined, at length, Mrs. Somners’s consti- 
tution; a long illness succeeded, from which she never fully recovered ; and 
it left her in rather embarrassed circumstances. Although but a child, Ada 
participated in all her mother’s trials; and her active mind busied itself in 
forming schemes to assist her in her difficulties. The only one from which 
she derived the least idea of success was, to enter the factory as an opera- 
tive. Long and earnestly did she entreat her mother’s permission to do this. 
At length, Mrs. Somners reluctantly consented. Ada obtained a place; and 
by diligent industry won the good opinion of her employer, which she had 
the good fortune to retain for many years—he proving a kind and disinter- 
ested friend. 

Having been early taught the principles of Christianity, which were prac- 
tically illustrated by the religious tenor of her life, and being naturally of a 
timid and retiring manner, Ada escaped the snares spread to allure her feet 
astray. Her young associates often urged her to go with them to scenes of 
mirth and festivity, which she always declined, choosing rather to spend her 
evenings at home with her mother and sister, in their retirement, enriching 
her mind with “scholastic lore’—for all her leisure hours were spent in 
study. Her longing soul thirsted for knowledge, and she was determined to 
acquire an education, if possible. Often did the tolling of the midnight bell 
find her perusing the work of some celebrated author, or enriching her mind 
from the storehouses of ancient and modern literature. She was fully 


aware that 


‘‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. ~ 
Fired, at first sight, with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
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While, from the bounded level of our minds, 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But, more advanced, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise.”’ 


Thus passed some of Ada’s youthful days; yet they were not all sun- 
shine—no, far from it!—dark and lowering clouds of adversity and disap- 
pointment o’ercast her path. Professed friends proved false, and betrayed 
their trust, and fortune frowned; yet she murmured not. Hope, like a beau- 
tiful bird with golden plumage, hovered o’er her way, and led her onward, 
cheering her with a promise of “ the better land.” Faith’s bright star ever 
beamed upon her path, to guide her, through life’s adverse storms, to the 
never-changing shores of immortality. Although afflictions clouded the 
morn of her existence, and sorrow almost broke her heart-strings, unknown 
to all save herself, and THe SeaRcHER OF HEARTS, yet she was happy— 
happy in the assurance that Tue Fatuer or spirits was her friend, and one 
that would never forsake her. 

Ada highly prized her home; it was her delight; in it were those of 
whom, of all on earth, her heart loved best. She was the idol of that home; 
and often did her mother gaze in tenderness upon her fair and noble brow. 
Her sister almost worshipped her for her gentle sweetness, thinking her 
happiness complete whenever she could have the pleasure of her company. 
Earnestly did they pray that no false intruder might again enter their peace- 
ful home, to mar its happiness. 

Often might Helen have been seen, seated by Ada’s side, with a face in- 
dicating anxiety blended with mirth, eyes sparkling with delight, listening 
with fixed attention to the explanation of some perplexing sentence in her 
lesson, which she did not fully comprehend, knowing that she could perfectly 
rely upon her sister’s opinion. Often would she exclaim, 

** How glad I am, Ada, that you are so kind as to assist me in my studies ; 
and then I can ask you as many questions as I choose, which I should not 
dare to ask my teacher.” 

*‘ Dear Helen, I am ever pleased to assist you, and hope you will ask my 
assistance whenever you think proper.” 

Brighter prospects opened to Ada’s view, for there was one who had seen 
her, and in every action learned to appreciate her worth. But I must hasten 
on, and draw the veil over that scene, and leave her in happiness ; for how 
uncertain are earthly enjoyments, and expectations. ANNALINE. 





READING. 


Ours is an age of books; and if our eyes are open, we must almost of 
necessity, read. No one, at least in our favored New England, can com- 
plain of the want of means to gratify an intellectual taste, for they are within 
the reach of all in greater abundance, and, if possible, in greater diversity, 
than the supplies of physical life. 

But while the deep seas of human thought are casting up for us things 
precious, and things vile, it becomes us to use discrimination, that we may 
select only what is valuable, and reject what is worthless. ‘The importance 
of this is felt when we reflect that it is chiefly by the intercourse of mind with 
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mind that character is formed. And who can say that our books may not 
exert a greater influence over us than our associates? But by what test 
shall we decide the merit of books? Even the same that we should apply 
to our associates. Are not those books the truly valuable, whose tendency 
is to elevate our moral and intellectual nature ? which inspire us with a love 
of truth, and incite us to walk worthily of the dignity of immortals ? 

If this is a just criterion, how large a portion of books must be condemned 
as the mere froth of excited fancies, which can never satisfy the soul’s un- 
dying thirst; or as polluted streams, from poisoned fountains, which must 
prove fatal to those who drink therein. While we avoid these, let us rejoice 
to avail ourselves of some of the many pure intellectual streams which are 
so freely flowing around us. Let us fill the deep fountains of our own souls 
from these mighty waters, and so commingle our own humble streams of 
thought with them that we may at length truly call them all our own; or, 
in other words, let us gather around us a choice circle from the good and 
wise of all ages, and commune with them until we can appreciate and de- 
light in the truths which they teach; and until our own spirits have become 
so assimilated to theirs, that we may unpresumptuously style them ‘ our own 
familiar friends.” Dorcas. 





PHILIP SAITH UNTO HIM, *‘ LorD, SHOW US THE FATHER, AND IT SUFFICETH 
us.”—John xiv. 8. 


O, HAvE ye not seen Him, ye doubt-stricken souls? 

In the deep greenwood scene, where the wild water rolls ; 
Where the cataract foameth, majestic and free, 

His voice you may hear, and His wonders may see. 


You may see Him when Spring, with her mantle of green 
Over hill, vale, and meadow, is fair to be seen ; 

When her robe, of white daisies, is spread o’er the vale, 
And the bright yellow cowslips begem the green dale. 


Hi1s smile you may see in the soft vernal shower 
That bespangles the foliage, while kissing the bower ; 
His beauty is seen in each floweret that blows, 

From the violet of blue, to the lilac, and rose. 


You may see Him when Autumn hath loaded the plain 
With her bright golden corn, and her rich waving grain ; 
When her sere leaves with hectic hath colored the ground, 
And the oak scatters acorns profusely around. 


Yes, “Tue Fatner’’ is seen, at Night’s silent noon, 
When her dark mantle shrouds broad Creation in gloom; 
When her silvery lamps pale at Morning’s pure ray, 
And the soft dewy breeze fans the bright god of day. 


You may see Hi, ye faithless, at twilight’s dim close, 
When evening invites drowsy day to repose ; 

When His children, in faith, to the altar draw near— 
Then “ Tue Fatuer” is seen, and his presence is dear. 


O* 
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His voice you may hear in the prattling rill— 

In the rustling of leaves, when alone on the hill ; 
His music you'll hear in each soft soothing breeze— 
He rides on the whirlwinds, and ruleth the seas. 


Hxu’s with you, ye faithless, in sickness and health, 
When goaded by fame, or when pampered by wealth ; 
Hx 's with you, ye abject, who labor to gain 

A pittance for life, bound in slavery’s chain. 


His soul-cheering Spirit, the brightest and best, 

Shines benignly on those whom the world hath oppressed ; 
Where the lone broken-hearted unbosoms his care, 

With the unction of healing ‘* Tuz Faruer”’ is there. 


Behold now “ Tuer Fatuer’’—look up to His face— 
Her ’s above you, beneath you, and fills every space ; 

Believe it, ye faithless—O, trust in H1s word, 

Nor say in your hearts, ye would fain see Tue Lorp. 


Ye have seen Him: to Him let your orisons rise ; 

He’s tHe Fatuer of all men—His throne is the skies; 
No more let your bosoms with anguish be riven— 

Ye have seen Him on earth, and may meet Him in Heaven. 


M. R. G. 





THE SILENT EXPRESSIONS OF NATURE. 


How beautiful, and yet how striking, is the thought, that the most won- 
derful operations of nature are effected without the noise and tumult attendant 
on the works of man. At the beginning of day, we behold the sun sending 
his beams to the utmost verge of creation, pouring light and life on all the 
earth; and at its close, the moon, with all the hosts of bright creatures that 
surround her, take up their nightly vigils, looking out from their azure home 
like faithful sentinels guarding well their place of trust—yet no uproar marks 
their onward courses. The seasons of ‘*bud and blossoming, and fruit and 
snows,” follow each other in regular succession, yet ‘* borrow not a word” 
for all the change they bring. The refreshing dew falls upon the thirsty 
soil, giving a livelier tint to the little floweret in our pathway, and lending 
a deeper green to vegetation all around, yet how gently, how silently it 
comes down to earth. Shall we not then, as we contemplate the silent course 
of nature, list to the voice which speaks in her works, and borrowing the 
Janguage of poesy say, each to his own heart ? 





“Sick of the vanity of man, With inward harmony of soul 
His noise, and pomp, and show, I'll wait the upper sphere, 
Ill move upon great Nature's plan, Shining, I ‘ll mount above the pole, 
And silent work below. And break my silence there.”’ 


a. Jo. Eh 
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STORIES FROM THE LINN-SIDE. No. V. 
THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


Ir was a gray autumnal day, and a light drizzling rain lent an additional 
loom to surrounding objects. In a retired part of the city of L., in a room 
neatly furnished, sat a young lady negligently attired in a morning dress; 
she spoke not—her cheeks were not bedewed with tears—her grief was too 
intense for weeping. It was that silent sorrow which wears the life away. 
At last she arose, and with tottering steps approached the table in the centre 
of the room. <A coffin had been placed there, of plain mahogany ; she drew 
aside the pall, and opened the lid, and the first time, for many long hours, 
her voice was heard, and these were the words she uttered, ‘*Oh! I could 
stand here always ;” and then the tears fell thick and fast upon the cold, in- 
animate face of her first and only love. It was her husband. She had 
been married nearly two years, and had been blessed with one child, a boy, 
the miniature image of him who was now before her, cold in death. 

It was a bright morning in early Autumn, when the steamboats from the 
East came puffing and hurrying into the harbor of New York; and then 
came the noise and confusion of * A cab?” * Ascoach?” “ A cab?” 

“Shall I take your baggage, sir?” said a cab-driver, stepping up to a 
pleasant, benevolent-looking gentleman, with a lady leaning on his arm, in a 
plain dress, but of rich materials ; she was not handsome, and yet thete was 
something in her countenance, that made you wish to look upon it again. 
“No,” was the quiet reply of the gentleman; ‘ but I should like a coach, 
if there is one on the stand.” A coach soon made its appearance ; and after 
it had been duly crowded, came the inquiries, ‘* Where will yon be left, 
sir? Where will you be left, sir?” And to the vleasant gentleman, 
‘“Where will you be left?” ‘At the Howard House,” was the reply. 
There he was at length safely deposited, for a few hours, until the boats 
started for the city of Penn, for he was travelling South for his health; and 
there he proposed passing the Winter months, as the most celebrated of our 
northern physicians had assured him, that this afforded the only hope of pre- 
serving his life, for the hollow cough was heard, and the hectic flush was 
upon his cheek, and many of his friends predicted that he was the marked 
victim of consumption. The lady was his wife, though in delicate health 
herself, and but just arisen from a bed of sickness, where death had nearly 
claimed her as his own; yet, when her husband was advised to try the effect 
of the balmy South, she would not listen to the plan that any other should 
accompany him but herself. It was in vain she was told that her -health 
would not admit of such fatigue, for when was a devoted woman ever known 
to shrink from hardship, when the beloved of her heart was in danger ? 

They departed from their northern home; and when they arrived in Prov- 
idence, he was so ill that she feared they must return, and wholly relinquish 
their proposed residence at the South; but he was anxious to proceed ; they 
entered the boat, and from that moment he appeared better; he was ever 
cheerful and gay; and when the bell rang, and his young wife, to gratify 
him, seated herself by his side, at the table, but not to partake of food, for 
her heart was too full for that, he was as liberal of his stories and Lon mots 
as in by-gone days. They arrived safe at New York, as we have before 
related, and took lodgings at the Howard House. His health continued to 
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improve, and with high hopes and bright anticipations, he commenced writing 
a letter to his friends. He wrote a page or more, and then said he would 
lie down and take some repose, and finish his letter when he arose ;_ but din- 
ner being announced, he made his hasty toilet, to meet the promiscuous com- 
pany of a fashionable hotel, and offered his arm to his wife. As they stepped 
into the entry, his eye rested on some of their baggage, that the porter had 

carelessly placed in the passage-way, and at the same time raising his foot 
with considerable force to remove it from his way, he fell; the alarm was 
soon given; they raised him, and laid him upon the bed ‘he had so lately 
left, but he never spoke or breathed again. All possible means were used 
for his restoration, but Death had there placed his seal, and it could not be 
withdrawn. His wife was almost frantic with grief; she called on him, by 
every endearing epithet, to speak once more to her, but he was now deaf to 
the voice he had always loved so well—that voice, which, sleeping or waking, 
to him had ever been as music. ‘Then the truth, the fearful truth, fell upon 
her heart, ‘* he is dead ;”’ and for the first time, she felt that she was alone, and 
a stranger in that great city, and that he whom she had loved with all a wo- 
man’s tenderness, had gone to render up his account to the Great Judge of all. 

She consented that a post mortem examination should take place ; and it 
was found that his disease was upon the heart, and one which unavoidably 
causes sndden death. 

To the credit of the Howard House be it said, that the landlord and his 
wife were to that bereaved one as if she had been their own daughter ; 
every thing was done as she wished. ‘The letter which her husband had 
commenced just before his death, the gentleman kindly finished, and sent it 
to his friends, that they might meet the widow and all that remained of the 
son and brother, in the city of B. He also offered the services of his first 
clerk to accompany her thus far, which she with many thanks, accepted ; 
not that she feared to travel alone with the dead—no; death had no terrors 
for her now—but the delicacy of her health would not admit of her travel- 
ling without a protector. 

They arrived in B. without accident, and found her friends waiting to re- 
ceive her. ‘The only words she uttered on meeting them were, “* Oh, Henry ! 
is it thus we meet?” And throwing herself into her brother’s arms, she 
wept like a child. ‘Then her tears were dried, and she was ready to depart 
again for L. She arrived a few hours before the corpse, and seated herself 
in the room we have described, at the commencement of this tale, and as we 
have before said, spoke not until the coffin rested on the table. ‘Then she 
arose, and looking upen the loved face, exclaimed, “‘Oh! I could stand here 
always!” * * ee 

In a short time, she sent for her child that had been taken into the country, 
and intrusted it to the care of a widowed sister during the absence of its un- 
fortunate parents. And now did she lavish upon him all the love she had 
before bestowed upon the father. She had, in his infancy, given him the 

name of Charles ; it was now changed to John, the name of him who was 
in heaven—for she never spoke of him as being dead, but always as being 
in heaven; and well might she believe that was ‘his blest abode, for without 
exaggerated praise to the departed, we can say, that seldom is so pure and 
true a spirit found on earth. He was the widow’s and the orphan’s friend, 
and in works of charity the left hand knew not what the right hand did. She 
was never weary of caressing her infant boy, for he was a sweet promising 
child; and she yet looked forward to long years of happiness, when he 
should become a man; and she fondly anticipated teaching him every thing 
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his father loved; but alas, sorrow and disappointment are ever the lot of 
some, for 


‘¢] saw that young mother in tenderness bend 
O’er the couch of her slumbering boy ; 
And she kissed the soft lips, as they murmured her name, 
While the dreamer lay smiling in joy. 
Oh! sweet is a rosebud encircled with dew, 
When its fragrance is flung on the air; 
So fresh and so bright to that mother he seemed, 
As he lay in his innocence there. 
But I saw when she gazed on the same lovely form, 
Pale as marble, and silent and cold, 
But paler and colder ber beautiful boy, 
And the tale of her sorrow was told ; 
But the Healer was there, who had stricken her heart, 
And taken her treasure away : 
To allure her to Heaven, he had placed it on high, 
And the mourner will sweetly obey. 
There whispers a voice—’t was the voice of her God— 
I love thee—I love—PASS UNDER THE ROD.” 


Yes, the little one died, and again she was alone. Oh! it was very hard 
to part with him, but she knew the treasure had been lent to her for a time, 
and that THe Faruer had a right to recall what Hz had given, when to His 
infinite wisdom it should seem best. In the deep agony of her feelings, she 
threw herself on her knees before that little corpse, and fervently prayed 
that she too might be taken to dwell with those she most loved. But it was 
ordained otherwise. Gop well knew that He must take away her idols be- 
fore she would permit the Master Spirit to work in her heart. * * * 

Would you see the monument she has erected to the father, and the son ? 
Go to the L. cemetery. More we cannot tell you. A great and most im- 
portant change has passed over The Young Widow. ‘Though we always 
deemed her most exemplary in her excellence, yet now her goodness is of a 
different character. She is the ministering angel to the poor and needy, and 
has that sympathetic kindness, so soothing to a wounded spirit, that all feel 
better and happier for her being with them; and she has that love for all 
which must proceed from a deep fountain, which is supplied from on high. 
She is willing to bear the cross; and, since that prayer for death, she has 
never been heard to murmur, and always meets her friends with a smile and 
a pleasant word. She is beloved by all who know her, and by many called 
beautiful: and of what does beauty consist, if not in the expression of good- 
ness of heart, and purity of spirit? And surely she possesses these. We 
might go on still longer, and never become weary in speaking of her. 
We loved her when she was betrothed, we joined the gay festival when 
she was a bride, and we were the first to greet her after she became a 
mother. We joined the sad train that bore him, who was all the world to 
her, to his last long home, and we saw her child laid by his father’s side. 
We have seen her amid poverty and sickness; we have seen her in joy and 
sorrow ; we know she is beautifnl and good; we know that Gop loves her, 
and that she has— Passed under the rod.” Ione. 
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Tue stillness of death had settled over the pleasant village of T. All the 
4) beauties of Creation seemed wrapped in silence and gloom, and every voice 
breathed accents of sadness, when the mournful peals of the village bell pro- 
claimed that Death had made his entrance in their midst. Had he marked 
for his victim the aged one, whose every tie had been severed—who had 
ceased to dream of earthly hopes and joys, and whose spirit yearned for that 
rest, where naught of grief or pain might reach him? Ah, no! he had laid 
: his fearful hand upon one who was in the power and strength of manhood ; 
| one who anticipated many years of happiness and prosperity, and who had 
a already commenced a career, which promised to place him among the hon- 
he orable and distinguished of his countrymen. He had been beloved by his 
: friends and associates; respected by his townsmen; and he was the pride 
ry and the boast of his party. A few days before, he had left them with the 
: sparkling glow of health upon his countenance, and with a heart elated with 
iG bright visions of future eminence, to take his seat with the legislators of his 
country. He had been returned to them—but how changed! ‘That once 
ie stately form now reposed upon its bier; the impress of death was stamped 
upon his brow; those eyes were now closed ina dreamless sleep ; and those 
lips, from which the spell of eloquence had so often rung, were now sealed 
for ever. He had gone from them rich in intellectual lore, but there were 
temptations in his path, for which this furnished no antagonist influence. He 
had failed to protect himself with sufficient moral power and independence 
for a safe guide through every trial, and he fell, a victim to the unhallowed 
4) and fatal practice of duelling. Upon this altar, the foundations of which are 
ie pride and revenge, and which is raised in arrogant defiance of all the nobler 
1 principles of the mind, which always ought to exert dominion over thinking 
1 man, he was willing to offer that precious gift of Gop, the boon of life. For 
1} this, he consented to consign those, who, in his calmer moments, were as 
dear to him even as his own existence, to a life of hopeless and unmitigated 
sorrow. For this, he was willing to incur the awful guilt of the homicide ; 
and for this, that infatuated and deluded one was willing to brave the dis- 
pleasure of his Gop, and to rush unbidden into His presence. 

The irretrievable step was taken—the deed was done—the spirit had 
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l" passed away, and naught was left to the weeping friends but the now dim 
iF and desolate temple it had once inhabited, and which was now receiving the 
‘i _ last sad office of mortality. Mournfully swelled the heavy sound of the fu- 


neral knell upon the air, as the long procession darkened the church-yard, 
and gathered around the deep, damp grave. At the head of the grave stood 
the grief-stricken family of the departed ; on their countenances was depicted 
a sorrow too intense to be described—a sorrow too deep for sympathy, and 
too sacred for observation. The last solemn rite was performed ; the inani- 
mate form had been committed to its mother earth, where it would soon 
mingle, earth to earth, and dust to dust; the spectators looked, for a moment, 
on the agony of the stricken few, and turned them .away, feeling that grief 
P like theirs could only be borne under the all-supporting arm of JEHOVAH. 
This is no ideal picture, but a stern moving reality, which comes to us in 
* the sad tale of the death of one of our own legislators. Alas! that they, 
é who would scorn to bow at the footstool of monarchy, glorying in the name 
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selves voluntary slaves to an unholy, tyrannical custom—a custom which has 
often caused the bitterest draught of anguish and distress from the cup of 
human wo; acustom to which the sweetest affections, the dearest hopes, 
and the brightest visions of earth have been offered as incense, and which 
tramples upon every thing that assimilates man to the beings of a purer 
world, and impresses upon him the stamp of greatness. But for this, his 
voice might still have resounded in the halls of legislation, and his memory 
might have been enshrined in the hearts of America’s sons, with grateful 
recollections, as long as the rich legacy of freedom remains to them. But 
the angry embittered two forgot their duty to themselves, to their fellow-men, 
and to their Gop. ‘They heeded not “the still small voice” amid that whirl- 
wind of passion; they acted not like men, for all that gave them a title to 
the name of man—all by which he claims ascendancy in the scale of being, 
was disregarded. In consequence of that reckless, wandering step a mourn- 
ful curtain has been drawn over the earthly existence of one, and, until his 
name be lost in oblivion, he will be remembered only with pity and censure. 
The other passed unscathed by mortal weapon; but must not his heart be 
pierced by those unseen, corroding wounds, which conscience inflicts? Can 
peace or happiness be an inmate of his bosom? Even if he has sought and 
obtained the forgiveness of Gop, will not his cup of bliss on earth be con- 
stantly mingled with sadness, and regret? How deeply impressive is the 
lesson, that all our governing principles of action be drawn from Virtue and 
Piety. Without this protection, we sink; with it, we may steadily face every 
bleak storm of adversity and temptation, and it will be a safe and a sure 
guide to a haven of eternal rest. J.S. W. 





INCIDENTS OF ADVENTURE. No. II. 


Ir was a cold, dreary, wet day in March, when I took my seat in a stage- 
coach, in the interior of one of our New England States. ‘The coach was 
nearly full, but no one of the passengers presented any particular interest 
for study, save a young naval officer, in the United States uniform. He 
was good natured, but vain, conceited, and a coxcomb. He had travelled 
some upon the Eastern continent, and that, with him, was proof positive that 
he was ‘a gentleman, and scholar.” Nature had given him a comely coun- 
tenance, and well-proportioned form; the United States had furnished him 
with a uniform and commission; and the whole, weighed in the balance of 
his empty cranium, was conclusive evidence of his superiority to any one 
whom he would be liable to meet in a stage-coach, on a rainy day. More- 
over, amid the orange groves of Spain, he had learned to make—love, with, 
and upon, the sweet-toned guitar; and this extra accomplishment was the 
ne plus ultra testimony that he was irresistible with all of the softer sex—at 
least, in his own estimation. Of his rank, his name, business, and connex- 
lons we were soon informed. Of his anticipations, his intentions, and qual- 
ifications upon the guitar we were fast becoming enlightened, when, at an 
inn where we changed horses, a new passenger was added to our compact 
community. 

The new addition to our company was a lady; and as she passed from 
the door of the inn to the coach, we all had the opportunity of noticing her 
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outward adornment—our first, if not only criterion of respectability, when 
judging of a stranger, whether we meet him in church, street, or by the 
wayside. We could only arrive at the conclusion that the lady was rather 
tall; that she wore an unfashionable, large, but close blue silk hood; and 
that her cloak had evidently seen better days. It was not a long cloak of 
the last year’s style, nor a short one a la mode; but it was too short fora 
long cloak, and too long for a short cloak. It was apparent that the lady 
had outgrown her cloak, or had on the cloak of another and shorter person. 

The cloak, or the hood, or both combined, made our young officer forget 
his gallantry and his story. Scarce any part of the lady’s face was visible, 
save her eyes, and those she kept intently fixed upon her muff. There was 
nothing of embarrassment or bashfulness in her manner, and the strict si- 
lence which she observed, might as well have been attributed to hauteur, 
(had it not been for the cloak and hood) as to want of confidence, or intelli- 
gence. ‘The officer might have had some faint glimpse that such was the 
case, for in the midst of a tale of sunny Spain, and the lovely maidens of 
Adalusia, he paused and made some side remarks upon the ill nature of en- 
tering a company, either in coach, or car, and preserving a total unbending 
silence. 

‘** Good nature, at least,”’ said he, ‘‘ would prompt us to add something to 
the general social feeling, and to exert ourselves for the pleasure of those 
whom we chance to meet as fellow-passengers, where the roads are so intol- 
erable as we find them to-day, and the weather so unpropitious.” 

But nothing disturbed the lady’s equanimity, or induced her to open her lips. 

The last part of our journey for the day, was to be performed by railroad. 
But to our annoyance, the cars had been gone five minutes, when we arrived 
at the depot. Every one expressed his regret and disappointment, save the 
lady of the cloak and hood. She still remained silent; and we all might as 
well have done so, for aught that our lamentations would have done towards 
removing the evil. Horses have not been invented, that will overtake a 
railroad car; and the directors were too important, or too wise, or too poor, 
to start an extra train for one coach. 

Scolding, or fretting do no good, and the coach carried us to a hotel, the 
driver assuring us, for a certainty, that we should “all go in the morning.” 
There assuredly was some coolness, if no comfort, in the assertion, and we 
received it with all the philosophy of ‘it can’t be helped.” 

In the sitting-room, the silent lady removed her hood and cloak; and a 
fairy’s wand could not have effected a greater transformation. 

She was tall, but so admirably proportioned, that to have taken any thing 
from her height, would have detracted from the general effect. A more 
perfect outline of figure, or a more elegantly developed bust, I never saw. 
And then there was such grace in every movement, that the most untutored, 
and unobserving must have felt, if they could not have seen it. Her face 
was a perfect oval; and although deficient in color, yet color would have 
made it far less ideal. She exhibited in face, form and manner, what my 
imagination had often pictured as ‘* queenly grace and majesty.” There 
was nothing to call pretty, but all was so perfect, so finished, and so noble, 
that nothing could have been added; and any thing detracted, would have 
marred the whole expression. And now, when! call her up to my mind’s 
eye, I can truly say, so high and noble appearance I have never seen pos- 
sessed by any other woman. 

The officer accidentally entered the room; and his astonishment was so 
great, and the change so unexpected, that he started back with an exclama- 
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tion. The lady was as courteous and urbane in the sitting-room, as she had 
been reserved and unsocial in the coach. The brilliancy, aptitude, and yet 
perfect propriety of her conversation completely enchained our admiration, 
and made even a deeper impression upon our young hero of bloodless battles. 

He soon, by his assurance and management, contrived to engross her at- 
tention wholly. His guitar was produced, and—as the lady professed all 
ignorance of the instrument—he proffered his assistance in teaching her to 
call forth sweet melody from its strings. 

The instructor was indefatigable in his assiduity; and the pupil profitted 
by the anxiety and care bestowed upon her. Before the hour for retiring 
arrived, the lady could play many bars, in several different tunes, with ag 
much grace and precision as her teacher; and, to a close observer, it ap- 
peared evidently more the want of will than the want of ability, that she did 
not perform the whole piece. 

The officer was enchanted. He had learned that the lady’s destination 
was Boston, where (as he informed her) he purposed to remain some weeks. 

The next morning he was all attention, in spite of the hood and cloak; 
and the lady remained as gracious as the previous evening. Our first stage 
was sixteen miles, which, in a car, we passed almost unconsciously. I was 
to stop there, which I almost regretted, as I ever love to witness the closing 
scene of farce or comedy. ‘To my astonishment, the lady also followed me 
from the car, quietly taking her seat in the carriage which was to convey us 
from the depot. 

The officer followed us, evidently chagrined ; but the lady was so bland 
in her parting compliments, that he scarce knew whether to press his inqui- 
ries farther, or to add his farewell with all the nonchalance which he could 
assume. 

‘Good morning, sir,” said the lady, for the third time; ‘I fear the cars 
will leave you.” 

“Let them go,” he impatiently returned. ‘May I not hope to see you 
when you arrive in Boston? Pardon me, but I have not learned your name, 
or residence : am I too presuming in soliciting permission to call upon you ?” 

“ My husband, sir, would be most happy, | doubt not, to make your ac- 
quaintance,” returned the lady. 

But before the sentence was finished, the thunder-struck officer darted for 
the cars without an adieu. A quiet smile passed over the lady’s face, as 
she turned her eye and met mine. A moment’s reflection, undoubtedly, re- 
minded him how much his hasty retreat betrayed, for, as the cars started, 
he put his head out, and bowed his farewell to his mischievous tormentor. 

Kate. 





BEAUTY. 


We are too apt to think of beauty as consisting in those waving outlines, 
those gorgeous tints, that harmonious shading, with which poets and critics 
have identified it—Buta deeper insight into the secrets of the natural world, 
a more reflective glance upon the visible creation, will change our feelings 
—will correct our erroreous impressions. We shall then see evidences of 
design which are the hieroglyphics by which the initiated learn of love, and 
which, to them, are ever the symbols of a beauty, to some invisible, but to 
them prominent and enduring. H. 
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THE FAIRIES. 


PART SECOND. 


Tue year had passed, and moonlight fell | 
As brightly on that lovely dell, = 
As when, beneath its silvery light, Ee. 
The fairies danced that parting night. » 
The sward was spread with freshest green ; a 
The earliest flowers bedecked the scene, x 
And o’er it Night had spread a haze, 

That seemed of Luna’s woven rays. 

No sound was heard, save where a rill 

Went murmuring down the neighboring hill, 
Or when a faintly whispering breeze 

Stole through the tops of shadowing trees. 1 
But when the moon had mounted high, : 
And told that midnight hour was nigh, 
From far was heard a shivering sound, 
Like many wings for that vale bound. 
When softly on the evergreen bough 
The snow-flakes fall, so lightly now 
Dropped in the vale each elfin form, 
As many and white as the flakes of a storm. 

They are there—all there—No—the ci divant queen 
One broken link in the ring has seen, 7 
And as o’er the group her keen eyes fell 
One form she missed—it was “ little Sel.” 











“Ts there e’er a fairy can bring to me 
Some tidings of little Selanie ?”’ 


But the question she asked, of every one, 
Was answered by each with “* No—none, none ;”’ 
And Therna (a sprite for patience not famed,) 
The wishes of others now loudly proclaimed. 


“The night wanes fast, and surely we ween 

That Selanie never could be our queen; 

We wrong not her if to wait we refuse, 

And without delay our queen we will choose. 

Let Follia, the lovely and daring, begin, 2 
Let her tell her tale, the crown she may win.” 





Each fairy turned, and her keen eye glanced . 
i At the brilliant form, as it forward danced ; 

i And when she stood in the midst of the ring, 

| A rustle was heard from each beautiful wing. 

But silence she bade, with her wand raised high, 

Though she scarce could command with that laughing eye ; 
Yet all of the fairies their plaudits repressed, 

And each fluttering pinion was laid to rest. 
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‘‘ Sisters dear, would ye know where I went, 
When a live-long year must be wisely spent? 
Know ye the hermitage far on the hill, 
Near the rocks, which are laved by that tinkling rill ? 
Where a gray-bearded scholar has spent all his life, 
Without e’er a chicken, a child, or a wife; 
Ye know it well—it was there I hied, 
Resolved to give that old hermit a bride. 
I donned the garb of a village maid, 
I went to the little old chapel and prayed ; 
I counted my beads, and crossed my breast ; 
I acted the penitent never at rest; 
So artful and surely my plans were all laid, 
That old Father Sanctum my dupe was soon made ; 
And often I heard him for me breathe a prayer, 
Though months passed by ere he spake to me there. 
But, at length, one morn from the altar he rose— 


‘My daughter,’ said he, ‘ for thy sins, or thy woes, 
Dost thou kneel each morn on the cold damp stone, 
And weep and sigh in the chapel alone ? 

Thou art very fair: Hast thou been betrayed ? 

For Grief, not Guilt, on that young heart has preyed ; 
And if thou to me wilt thy sorrows reveal, 

The balm I may give, which the deep wound will heal.’ 


Then I dried my tears, and ceased my wail, 
And told the old saint such a piteous tale, 
That he wept, as if his heart would soon break, 
And fell on his knees, to pray for my sake. 
I told him that I was the destined bride 
Of one, more than my equal in rank, wealth, and pride ; 
But that none of my thoughts to this earth could be given, 


And [ ne’er would be wife, save the bride of high Heaven. 


I told him that I to the lone chapel came, 

As a shelter from those who were urging his claim ; 
But I feared that I soon might be taken away ; 
They had learned where I came to weep, and to pray. 
Then I fell at his feet, and with tears I besought 
An asylum with him, till the past was forgot ; 

Until my betrothed with another should wed, 

Or, if that might not be, till my tyrants were dead. 
From his quivering lips a blessing came, 

A thrill of joy went over his frame, 

He laid his hand on my upturned brow, 

And said, ‘ My angel-child art thou.’ 

A welcome he gave to his lonely hut, 

We both went in, and the door was shut. 

Months, months passed on, while I tried my arts, 
For his was the oldest and hardest of hearts; 

Yet I would not give up, I did not despair, 

For I was determined to conquer there. 
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Surely, though slow, was the change to be, 

And, in time, the old man thought of nothing but me; 
His mind I had firmly chained down to the earth, 
And strange-coming thoughts in his bosom had birth. 
At length my sweet boy plainly offered his heart, 

He said that from me he never could part; 

He told me of wealth beyond the far seas, 

Which he would reclaim, if me it would please ; 

But I would not list till he offered his hand, 

Till he promised to make me a dame of the land, ay 
Till he ’d broken forever the hermit’s vow, ae 
And the nuptial wreath had placed on my brow. 
The bridal ring on my finger was placed, 

When I suddenly turned, and my lover I faced: 
‘The garland and ring to the glen I will take, 
As trophies of conquest which Follia can make ; 
And if e’er a token won harder is seen, 

The fairy who brings it Ill gladly hail—Queen! 
To prayers, and to penance, I'll gladly leave you; 
My sisters are waiting—now, Graybeard, adieu !’”’ 
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The fairies laughed, as well they might, 
At the mischievous trick of the little sprite ; 
But, though they loudly clapped their hands, 
There were none who offered to cross their wands, 
And they quickly called for others to come, 
And tell what they ’d done away from home. 
The naughtiest elves had now grown bold, 
And many a tale of folly was told, 
By those who ’d despaired the crown to obtain, 
And said that all effort was “labor in vain.”’ 
So the passing time they had tried to enjoy, 
And let wiser fairies their time well employ. 
Though some had been harmless in all their wild play, 
Yet more had in mischief their time whiled away ; 
And they told how they ’d banded together to make 
The ponderous bell of the old church shake, 
So that when its loud clang reached the rustics’ home, 
They thought that the end of the world had come. 
And some had stripped the long gray moss, 
With their little hands, from the wayside cross ; 
And those who passed thought an omen was sent, 
Of judgment fierce, of dreadful portent. 
And some had swept at night all the dew 
From the farmer’s fields, where the best grass grew ; 
His heart grew sad as he saw it decay, 
And he marvelled much that it withered away. 
Some with their busy hands had torn 
The germs away from the spears of corn; 
While the owner wondered much at the blight 
Which came on his crops in the stilly night. 
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Some had rifled the orchard of seeds, 

And some had planted the garden with weeds; 
And the noisy band which had often played 

In the temple ruins, to that haunt strayed. 
Gaily they danced, with mirthful song, 

Merrily swung on the tendrils long ; 

And oft, on the night air, such uproar would float, 
That even the fiend himself took note. 

But some had done better, though never an aim, 
Or purpose firm, their rambles could claim ; 

But when a good service was found in her way, 
Why, once in a while, a kind fairy would stay. 
The cottager’s wife arose to complete 

Her dreaded task, but ’t was finished so neat 
She wondered much if aught but a fay 

Could charm the hard work so swiftly away. 
The neat maid rose, delighted to view 

The sixpence bright, which was dropped in her shoe; 
And many a poor old heart grew light 

As it scanned the gift of a little sprite. 

But the moon was growing faint and pale, 

And no more could they list to a fairy’s tale ; 

So they all resolved, ere morning’s light, 

To leave their choice for the morrow’s night. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
No. Il. ZENOBIA. 


Ir is pleasant to turn, from Cleopatra, to Zenobia, the Queen of Palmyra; 
her character is of a higher order, and, though she may not interest us more, 
yet she interests our better feelings; there is more to admire, and our ad- 
miration is not mingled with so much of disapprobation, and with naught of 
contempt. In her there was less of sorcery, but more, far more, of true 
talent, genius, and energy. If she did not captivate so readily, it must have 
been because she disdained exertions to win. With more of personal beauty 
than the Egyptian, with more accomplishments, and true refinement, she 
lacked no less native grace and fascination. But she could not stoop to arti- 
fice ; she could not bend herself to the tastes of the rude, and sensual. She 
was severely virtuous, in the limited sense of the term, if not in every sense. 
She was magnificent, dazzling, and ambitious; she wished not only to be a 
queen, but to do something, which might make good her claim to royalty. 
If portrayed as she oft appeared to her contemporaries, and would wish to 
appear to posterity, it would not be reclining in voluptuous ease, with the 
chaplet of a goddess on her brow, with Cupids, Nereides, and Sylphides at 
her side, with the melody of flutes, and the ripple of waters stealing on the 
perfumed breezes—O, no—here she is with a helmet on her head, with bur- 
nished armor glittering o’er her frame, with the battle-lance poised gracefully 
in her hand, and her stately war-horse prancing proudly beneath his royal 
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burden; while the fires of a daring spirit, and the softer emotions of an af- 
fectionate heart, are mingled in her ‘ divinely expressive eyes.” Her soft 
dark locks, escaping from the iron circlet, are floating on the breeze; and 
the enchanting smile, which parts her mouth, shows the teeth which were 
almost believed to be pearls. Around her are the Syrian, the Greck, the 
Roman, the Egyptian, the Arab, and the native Palmyrene; and these dis- 
cordant troops are resolved into one mighty indivisible foree by the magic 
of her smiles and frowns. 

In the distance is faintly discerned an advancing foe. Afar, through the 
thin blue haze, which lightly rests upon the desert, is seen the mighty cara- 
van, which breaks the monotonous profile of the level waste. As the long 
columns emerge from the boundary of Jand and sky, each warrior’s form 
increases in size, and assumes a more formidable aspect. At their head is 
Aurelian, the stern and mighty Emperor of Rome, the conqueror of savage 
Goths, and ruler of tumultuous Italians. There is the strong vindictive Au- 
relian, opposing his talents and energies to an Oriental female. No wonder 
that, spite of the terror of his name, the prowess of his arm, the vastness of 
his resources, and the almost hopelessness of the struggle—no wonder that 
thousands resolved to confront with her the commander of Roman legions. 
That sweet though powerful voice falls on their ears, like the notes of the 
silver clarion, and every heart beats high with fearless enthusiasm. 

And there is Palmyra, * the city of Palms,” reflecting from its long lines 
of pure white columns the fiery rays of an Eastern sun, while the thousand 
shadows of bending trees, and the glittering spray from hundreds of jutting 
fountains, mingle in strong contrast with the rich soft flood of sunshine. 

There are graceful forms, arrayed in rich costume, threading those straight 
and wide-paved streets—females, in gay aerial drapery, are stealing through 
the miles of sculptured colonnade—there is beauty, wealth, and every where 
the visible effects of a wonderful taste, which could change the details of 
every-day life into the semblance of a fete-day gala. O, why can they not 
be permitted to remain in peace, in the magnificent city which they have 
raised from the arid desert; and to luxuriate in the wealth and loveliness 
which they have created, from resources which interfered not with the rights 
and privileges of any nation, unless it were, indeed, the right and privilege of 
Rome to rule the world. Light hearts grew heavy, and bright eyes grew 
dim, as the fierce siege was pressed—but still those eyes could flash with 
brilliance, and those hearts were relieved of much of their sadness when 
near their queen. Fierce spirits softened as her tones of gentleness fell on 
their ears, but their wild enthusiasm could not be repressed when that sweet 
voice aroused them to vengeance, patriotism, and strife. Her Arab bands, 
like the fierce tornado of their own deserts, swept by the foemen’s camp, 
and swift and sure as the lightning’s scathe was the mark they left behind. 
But though Palmyra had bravery, enthusiasm, and a Queen who could mould 
all passions to her will, and avail herself of every resource she possessed, 
yet her resources were not comparable to those of the Emperor. Every 
energy of that great warrior, was bent upon the subjugation of Zenobia. He 
was resolved that there should be no Augusta of the East,” that the purple 


robe should not envelope the limbs of a Palmyrene. And though the satirists 
of Rome laughed their Emperor to scorn, as one who waged ignoble war, 
yet he was a far better judge of the military genius of Zenobia, and the 
glory to be won by a trial at arms with her, than were the poets. To him 
it seemed far more ignominious to permit one independent sovereign to rule 
her kingdom, unawed, and unopposed, than to crush it by brutal force. She 
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had defied him also; she had questioned his ability to take what he had been 
so arrogant as to demand. ‘Those who laugh at me,” said he, ‘* know little 
of this woman; they speak too as though Zenobia opposed me with her 
single arm.” 

Though the arm of Zenobia could never have directed those awful engines, 
with which, from the walls of Palmyra, were scattered death and destruction, 
yet it was she who nerved the arms which might wield them for her. 
Though her jewelled armor, and glittering helmet, could slightly protect her 
from the Roman, yet the lights which glittered over them were reflected 
back from thousands of burning eyes, and the sight of her infused new 
strength into her determined supporters. 

But all their zeal, courage, and loyalty to her were of little avail against 
the determined and vindictive Emperor. And when Zenobia’s last noble 
and heroic effort, in behalf of Palmyra, resulted in her own captivity, the 
knowledge of that event fell like a paralysis upon her noble-hearted people. 

Had she possessed the artful qualities of Cleopatra—could she have de- 
scended to the degrading efforts by which the Egyptian Queen seduced a 
Roman Emperor, no doubt the savage Aurelian could as easily have been 
transformed into a gallant lover, as Cesar, or Mark Antony. But though a 
conquered sovereign, she was still a Queen—not one born beneath the 
shadow of a throne, and nurtured in a palace, but one to whom the true in- 
signia of royalty had been granted by Nature; and to her alone she was 
indebted. ‘*’Thou, who hast conquered, do I acknowledge my sovereign,” 
said she with a subdued dignity which could ennoble a captive. Her modest, 
though self-respectful deportment, could even impress the enraged Aurelian. 
The blood for which his worn soldiers thirsted and supplicated, he permitted 
not to stain his sword. ‘The life, which had caused the death of many of his 
tried warriors, was not taken as a ransom for theirs. Zenobia was permitted 
to live. Alas! that one other as dear to posterity should have been sacri- 
ficed for his devotion to her. 

But Palmyra must feel the vengeance of the aggressor. That city of en- 
chantment, which had almost sprung into existence at her command, and 
blossomed, even in the desert, beneath her smile; that city must be doomed 
to expiate, in blood and ashes, the sin of opposing Rome. 

Hundreds of years have passed away, but they have found and left it deso- 
late. ‘The sirocco of Arabia has borne its sand clouds over it, or buried its 
columns beneath their shifting shroud. ‘The sun has poured his unbroken 
rays upon its ruined temple, for thousands of cloudless days, but no incense 
has gone up from the deserted altars; from thence no voice of praise shall 
ever greet his rising. The long unbroken lines of snowy colonnade still lift 
their slender pillars to the skies, but every shaft is now an obelisk. Desola- 
tion triumphs, where once Zenobia reigned—Zenobia, which then was but 
another name for graceful mirth, for refined magnificence, for warm affec- 
tions, and noble aspirations. : 

Yet Zenobia was but an Arab—her father the chief of a desert tribe ; and 
her lofty spirit was nurtured amid the free winds, beneath the cloudless skies, 
and under the fearless influences of Arabia. To be “a patient household 
drudge” had been her lot, if even her transcendant beauty had been unmin- 
gled with a worthy spirit. But, for once, the casket was but a fitting shrine 
for the priceless jewel, and, for once, an Oriental maid is to assert even her 
claims to mental superiority. When death had freed her from the master to 
whom her girlhood had been sold, she became the wife of Odenatus, a chief 
of Palmyra—then but a mighty caravanservi, the resort of the merchant and 
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pilgrim, though still hallowed by the remembrance of him who first dedi- 
cated its pure springs to the service of the stranger, and trafficker. Hal- 
lowed it now is, throughout the East, by the recollection of him who is still 
remembered as the wisest king, and who built ** Tadmor in the desert.” 

But though Zenobia could ride to battle by her husband’s side—though 
she could even instruct him how to war with the old monarchies of that old 
world, yet she had tastes for higher and more congenial pursuits; tastes 
which needed but opportunities for developement, and the wealth which con- 
quests could bestow—which needed but these to change the brilliant dreams 
of a lovely woman to beautiful and enduring realities. 

The transient encampment became a city of temples, palaces, fountains, gar- 
dens, and porticoes, which war and time have not been able wholly to destroy. 

The nations of the Orient bowed to the sceptre of Palmyra, and hailed its 
mistress as their Queen. And when she raised, alone, the standard of the 
murdered Odonatus, it needed but that single arm to move them on to vic- 
tory. Different nations resolved into one mighty people beneath her rule, 
and warriors of many climes pressed under her banners. ‘The Greek came 
with poetry, philosophy, and the arts; the Arab came with burning zeal, 
with eloquence, fiction, and song; the Roman, with his stern bravery, and 
severe taste; the Syrian, with his love of splendor, show, and Oriental cere- 
monial; all ‘united with the graceful, light-hearted, genuine Palmyrene in 
affection, patriotism, and devotion. Her sceptre seemed a magic wand, 
which transformed these discordant bands into a united family of brothers. 

And she too was’ changing—she sat at the feet of the noblest spirit of the 
age, and drank at the purest fount of intellect. From the Roman she learned 
to discipline her armies; from the Egyptian, to mingle solidity with the airy 
fancies of her architects; from the Persian, to dazzle with gorgeous show, 
and banquet with queenly pomp; but of the Greek she learned to enrich the 
mind, of Longinus she learned to rule her spirit, to support prosperity, and 
prepare for adversity. She learned to avail herself of sources of happiness, 
and true grandeur, of which even that terrible reverse could not deprive her. 
And over all these accomplishments, these lofty attainments, were ever rest- 
ing those native and peculiar graces, which signalized her from all others, 
and constituted the charm of the Palmyrene. And all she did was done so 
quickly—not more than half a score of years elapsed, from the time she was 
sole sovereign, ere she wasa captive. What noble trophies might she have left 
behind, had life and peace been hers. ‘I would,” said she, as she sat with 
her purple robe clasped with brilliants to her waist, and her bare arm raised, 
with the innate consciousness of mental strength—* I would, indeed, that the 
world were mine, and feel within the power to bless it were it so.’ 

But even her world was not to be spared—the little world which she had 
created, and which proudly owned her as its sovereign. It may be that in 
her researches into the history of nations, and rulers who were gone, she 
had prepared for a downfall, which was possible—that she had schooled her 
own proud spirit to bear calmly with injury and oppression. 

Even in her days of joyous pride and strength, she had studied the past ; 
she had drawn up, for her own use and advantage, a history of the times 
which had gone; and could those annals have survived to coming genera- 
tions, perhaps, as a literary work, this specimen, of the first female historian, 
might not have compared unworthily, with the memento of that latest one, 
who was laid the first to rest in our own Mount Auburn. 

And yet the attainments of a faithful narrator, seem almost at variance 
with the other accomplishments and occupations of Zenobia. 
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But when we leave her as a fallen Queen, we also resign the lovely wo- 
man, and talented historian. Her last appearance on the page of history, 
when, with unsandalled feet, and fettered limbs, she walked before that 
splendid chariot, in which she had vaunted she would enter Rome, when she 
was exhibited in that long procession, which might, perhaps, have been “a 
triumph” te-Aurelian—this last sad scene in the close of the fitful drama. 
Though, in the brilliant constellation of the past, she is more like a meteor, 
than ‘a bright enduring star,” yet she has left a remembrance which cannot 
vanish from earth. 


“Queen of the Desert! in that name there seems a thrilling spell; 
It floats across the poet’s heart, like a mighty trumpet’s swell; 
I see a countless multitude in flowing robes arrayed ; 
I see the glittering scimetars, and the banners broad displayed ; 
I see the horses, black as death, with long manes flowing wide, 
And hoofs that spurn the burning sand, in their tameless power and pride ; 
{ hear the wild horn shrilly blown, I hear the cymbals clash, 
And, with a shout, I see the troops to the fearful conflict dash, 
Each horseman striving for the prize,—smiles and approval won 
From her who bade the pageant be,—a peerless Amazon. 


Queen of the Desert! at the words another dream is framed, 
A stately woman sits enthroned, Queen of the waste proclaimed ; 
Her palace riseth proudly up midst deserts bare and old, 
And her presence chamber doth display ‘ barbaric pearl and gold ;’ 
Her maidens, gathered from the world, like flowers from many a land, 
With silver-woven veils, behind and round her footstool stand ; 
She only with uncovered brow, and an unquailing eye, 
Beholds when loyal subjects wave the flashing sabre high; 
She only sits, untrembling, with calm majestic mein, 
While turban'd thousands bend the knee to hail the Desert Queen.” 


Zenobia long survived the wreck of her kingdom, and power. Had she 
yielded life, when all else was taken, this total dissolution of the majesty of 
Palmyra must have claimed the notice of the historian. But his unbroken 
silence is like a deep earnest voice in her favor. Though she walked a liv- 
ing monument of Aurelian’s prowess, with golden chains upon her arms, 
where Cleopatra, her predecessor, if not her ancestor, was carried in effigy, 
with the golden asp upon her breast, yet even his vindictive triumph could 
not degrade her. It was a saying of Longinus, that “ nothing is truly great 
which it is noble to despise,” and when his teachings came back to her, like 
a solemn echo from the tombs, when the light, which had shone upon her in 
the palace, streamed full into her prison, divested of its former dazzling 
glare, then she would see how great was its brightness. Her proud spirit 
was never crushed, or she would have striven for a secondary reputation, 
in “ The Eternal City ;” but in the sanctity of her deep retirement, she must 
have cherished truer and nobler views, of the true destiny of man, of the 
worthlessness of wealth and power, of the superior grandeur of mental at- 
tainments, of the ever-increasing value of philosophical acquirements and 
capacities, than she could have done ere 


“ Palmyra, central in the desert, fell.”’ 


Perhaps it would be wrong to leave this glorious woman without a tribute 
to her superiority over other sovereigns of that age, and even most of those 
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of any age, in freedom of mind, in toleration. Hers was ever an inquiring 
mind, seeking truth in the past, the distant, and the mysterious. But all 
who wished could worship in an inherited ard settled faith. She listened to 
the Gentile, as he taught her of the deities of wood, of mount, and steam, 
but she also hearkened to the Jew, as he told her of the One only Gop. 
There were teachers in Rome of a new and despised religion when Zeno- 
bia was taken there a prisoner, and it was a religion peculiarly adapted to a 
lofty mind, and wounded heart. It was a religion which brought joy to the 
mourner, and a promise of deliverance to the captive. It may be that she 
heard of it in her seclusion, that she learned to obey its precepts, and receive 
its consolations; that something better than mere philosophy became her 
support, that she ceased to sigh over her “* marble waste” when her thoughts 
were fixed upon an Eternal City ; and that she ceased to regret an earthly 
diadem in her anticipations of a crown which should never pass away. 





Evia. 
WINTER FOREST MUSINGS. 
In her shroud the cold earth lieth, Hark! ’tis Summer’s dirge they ’re sing- 
And, like those who vigils hold She, who late sat smiling here, _[ing! 
O’er the couch of one who dieth, Joy and beauty round her flinging, 
Stand the tall trees, dark and old. Wields no more her sceptre near. 


See! like funeral train they ’re weeping! | Wherefore mourn ?—she is but sleeping! 
Mark, where fell the frozen tear ! When the frost-king yields his sway, 

There the sweet young flowerets sleeping, | From her snow-hung chambers leaping, 
Sleeping in their early bier. She will bloom as fair as aye. 


Through the leafless branches stealing, Thus shalt thou, O faithless mortal, 
Low and mournful murmurs come ; Burst the icy bands of Death; 

Now, like choral voices pealing Pass his dark and ponderous portal, 
From the forest’s ancient dome. Bask in Eden’s balmy breath. L. L. 








FOR SABBATH MORNING. 


Brrore the enemy can tell 
The weakness of thy citadel, Thy sanctum is the deep within 
Hasten to the place of prayer! Thy penitential prayers here bring 
For hallowed thoughts assemble there, For incense, offer praise. 
In long and bright array. 
True sentinels that shall patrol, 
And guard the temple of thy soul, 
Through all the solemn day. 


In thy *“‘ most holy place.”’ 


Thus while in reverence bending low, 
Within thy heart a fire shall glow ; 

It is rue Hoty One, who came, 

In olden time, in sacred flame, 


They go and come, at thy command, To grant His people's prayer. 
Then set thy watch, a valiant band, So shall His present love, and peace, 
So undisturbed thou may’st retire, Forever in thy soul increase 





The bright Shekinah there. 
CaRoLine. 


And feed the sacrificial fire 
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EDITORIAL. 


Foreratuers’ Day. We had intended in our last, to have noticed the several an- 
niversaries, which had been observed after the issue of the preceding number, but the 
article was deferred for want of room. Perhaps our remarks upon Forefathers’ Day 
may not now be out of place. We had thought it almost forgotten, but were happy 
to see that it was observed by the New Englanders in New York, and by one society 
in Boston. The Twenty-second of December should always be ‘¢a white day in our 
lives.” Its remembrance should not be like a flitting phantom, never really with us, 
and never a reality ; but it should be like some bold statue, firm, beautiful, and ever 
in its place, always commanding our attention, and attracting our devotion. The 
22d and 25th of December are days not by us to be passed unheeded by; and our own 
lonely contemplations should not be wholly superseded by the more gladsome reflec- 
tions suggested by social celebrations. 

Of the latter anniversary we will now say nothing. Our churches have been opened, 
our altars decorated, our pastors aroused, our choirs enlivened, and our large congre- 
gations doubtless gratified, and instructed upon this day. And it is meet that it should 
be so. It is well that Christians should honor the day, by many believed to be the 
birthday of our Lord; and at all events, a fitting season to recall and commemorate 
his advent. And this has been fitly done; but how few have commemorated the 22d 
of December! the anniversary of the day 


‘‘ When first the thoughtful and the free— 
Our fathers—trod the desert land.” 


Are the descendants of the Pilgrims becoming forgetful of the birthday of religious 
freedom ?—aye, and of civil freedom also—for the step they took, upen the platform 
of Liberty, led to a broader ground than even they themselves conceived. ‘“ The first 
party in Christendom,” says Robert Vaughn, “ to advocate religious freedom—I mean 
to advocate it fully,and consistently—was this party of outcasts; and because, in this, 
they were wiser than their generation, they were long despised by it.’”’ And oppro- 
brium has not yet entirely completed its task—the despised of 1620, are the calum- 
niated of 1843. Even the long-buried dead are not allowed to ‘‘rest in peace.” In 
the words of Young— 
‘What guilt 


Can equal violations of the dead ? 
The dead, how sacred !” 


And O how sacred the memory of such dead. Little had they to bequeath to us, their 
posterity, but their fame, the noble principles which brought them exiles over the great 
waters, and ‘freedom to worship Gop.”’ All that they brought, and all that they 
found, have they left to us unstained, and let us religiously preserve the holy bequest, 
and, while we so jealously maintain our liberties, may we never suffer injustice to 
their memory. Their good name is left for us to shield and guard, and may we never 


‘‘ Hear unmoved the taunt of scorn— 
Or mark the stranger’s jaguar hand 
Disturb the ashes of our dead— 

The buried glory of a land 
Whose soil with noble blood is red, 
And sanctified in every part.” 


But while we thus hallow their memory, we do it, not thinking they were faultless. 
Good men were they, but they were men, and they erred ; still we may, with the filial 
reverence of the sons of Noah, go backward, and cast the mantle of charity over their 
frailties. Even in their worst derelictions from what we regard the path of right, 
were they true to the high principles they cherished, and the mission on which they 
came. We reverence them, not because they cherished some peculiar doctrines, but 
because in the devotion and faith with which they embraced those doctrines; in the 
intrepidity with which they maintained them, despite all of obloquy and persecution ; 
in the self-sacrificing, self-forgetting, and heaven-supported energy, with which they 
bore them ‘across the Atlantic’s roar,’’ into a rude forest temple, whose fanes of 
standing oak, and fir, and pine, were meet pillars for the sanctuary of those iron men; 
and in the stern resolution with which they laid all soft affections, all yearnings for 
the mild, the joyous, and the lovely, upon that altar—we reverence them, because in 
all this we see that they were true men; true to themselves, to the faith they cher- 
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ished, and the Gop they served. 


Christians? Are we as true as they to the Gop of our fathers? Are we doing, for 


If we have a better faith, does it make us better 





generations yet to come, what the Pilgrim fathers did for us? 


If not, then let us re- 


frain from casting the stone, or uttering the reproach. 

But what did they do? Let the voices which daily ring o'er every hill, and up 
from every dale; which echo from every rock, and mingle with every breeze; let 
these answer. 

‘‘ Hark to the shouts of praise rejoicing millions raise ; 
Gaze on the spires that rise, to point them to the skies, 
Then, if ye can, ah, then forget 
To whom ye owe the sacred debt— 
The pilgrim race revered! 
The men who set faith’s burning lights 
Upon these everlasting heights, 
To guide their children through the years of time.” 


It is their true spirit of independence which we are to cherish and revere; that 
spirit which spurned all spiritual contro], and defied all spiritual tyranny; that spirit 
which despised the mockery of a gorgeous ritual, and derided the pretensions of a 
pampered priesthood; that spirit which questioned not the high, the noble, nor the 
learned, for information upon the all-important subject, but went, for counsel and sup- 
port, to the Throne of Grace, and the depths of their own sanctified hearts; and is not 
this worthy of reverence and imitation? It is; and we do cherish it. Almost un- 
known to ourselves are all the Puritan influences under which we act, and which are 
reacted upon us; and while we * behold, in liberty’s unclouded blaze,” a light which 
is to lighten the earth, we are too prone to forget when it was brought, a tiny flicker- 
ing spark, to these bleak shores, and here they reared its sanctuary amid the ice, and 
sleet, and rocks, and snow, that it might be inaccessible to the cupidity of the grasping, 
and the tyranny of the oppressor. The men who did all this could not be the weak, 
yielding and soft hearted. No! the virtues and sentiments, which stern necessity 
left alone for them to cultivate, were too adverse to the mild, the soft, and gentle. 
They were rigid, austere, and sometimes morose. But they had been made so by op- 
pression. They were, mayhap, hard hearted; but those hearts had been seared by 
the brand of the persecutor, and all kindly feelings must have somewhat withered be- 
neath that deadly simoon of hate and violence. 

And while we sit so comfortably, beneath our own vine and fig tree, do we remem- 
ber with sufficient gratitude those who planted them in haste, and fear, and terror, 
though not without hope; and who watered them with sweat, tears, and blood? We 
are reaping the harvest so painfully sown. Still it is true that the seeds, so industri- 
ously implanted by our fathers, may have sometimes ripened into fruit, which, could 
they have foreseen, the sight would have filled them with dread, and anguish. But, 
different as we may be from what they were, and what they would have wished us to 
become, still let us, like them, be true—true to ourselves, as depositories of a sacred 
trust; true to ourselves, as the guardians of liberty ; true to ourselves, as children of 
the Puritans. Other and milder men may have planted colonies in other and milder 
soils; but who, like them, could have braved for conscience’ sake, the terrors of a 
New England winter? of “the tempest and the gale?’ There is not, to my mind's 
eye, a nobler specimen of *‘ moral grandeur’’ than “ that pale pilgrim band,” sending 
‘their hymns of lofty cheer’’ up through the leafless forests of New England, on the 
22d of December. Had they landed on our shores in the balmy month of June, or 
amidst the gorgeous beauty of August, or beneath the serener skies of our sunny Sep- 
tember, we might not wonder that they should have been content to make here their 
abiding place. But it was in winter, and amidst poverty, famine, suffering, and deso- 
lation that they came, 


“ Ready to faint, yet bearing on 
The ark of freedom and of Gop.” 


In conclusion, can we not all unite in the poet’s prayer: 


“‘When we, and ours, have rendered up our trust, 
And men unborn shall tread above our dust, 
Then let the song to Him hegun, 
To Him in reverence end : 
Look down in love, ErrkkNAL ONE 
And Tuy good cause defend ; 
Here, late and long, put forth Tuy hand, 
To guard and bless the Pilgrims’ land !” 



































